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Pupils Gathered in Front of New School at Massapequa 


Massapequa School Is Attractive Building 


The Massapequa School, opened for use seating capacity of 360. It was constructed at 
during the past school year, is an attractive a cost of $70,000. The site is nearly five acres. 
brick building of one story with four class- The above picture shows the front view of 
rooms, a library and an assembly hall with a the administration section of the building. 
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Dean Russell’s Last Report Reviews Professional Education 


At the close of 30 years of service to the 
cause of education, Dean Emeritus James E. 
Russell of Columbia Uni- 


versity, in his last report reviews the progress 


Teachers College, 
of professional education during the past 30 
years. Dean honorary 
degree of doctor of letters at the University 
October. His 


Russell received the 


Convocation in report includes 


terse statements regarding modern college 


students, 
leadership. 


faculty, methods, curriculum and 


Russell 


Dean 


sche ¢ Is 


In discussing the curriculum 
says that the professional have been 
adding to the curriculum without subtracting 
until now they are loaded with more than the 
traffic will bear. He thinks that there is now 
but one choice possible and that is “to choose 
demands of its 


what the profession 


He continues, “ What is known now 


to do 
novices.” 
in every field is so much in excess of a student's 
ability to acquire in the time at his disposal 
that our chief problem is to choose what is 
most useful.” 

Continuing, Dean Russell says: “ The search 
for ‘method,’ some universal panacea for all 
pedagogical ills, may be relegated to the realm 
of quackery. Students of superior intelligence 
can easily apprehend the fundamentals in any 
subject, and that without over-much dependence 
upon their teachers; some succeed in spite of 
Discussing the faculty of a 
“A faculty 


their teaching.” 
professional school he continues: 
that fails to take account the 
professional service open to its graduates, or 


into range of 
refuses to consider the personal qualifications 
of its students, is guilty of malpractice, how- 
ever high its ideals may be.” 

Dean Russell believes that the typical Amer- 
ican method of teaching is still the “ recitation ” 
—the repetition in class or on examination of 
While ad- 
mitting this method encourages guessing and 
wits between 


materials assigned for home study. 


makes class work a contest of 
teacher and pupil, he maintains that it “ devel- 
oped initiative in American youth—it made 
them bold and daring, willing to take chances, 
ready to try anything once.” Professor Rus- 
sell thinks, however, that “leadership in the 
future will not come by chance.” He believes 
that 


work ” and insists that 


“ scientific knowledge will replace guess- 
“exact knowledge must 


prevail in high places.” 


In conclusion Dean Russell “ What 
our students do need is ‘discipline in learning.’ 
The attain this 


straightforward under a 


says: 


only way to result is by 


instruction master. 


Desultory teaching with the assignment of 


tasks to be done at home will not do it. Uni- 
versity teachers might well learn a lesson from 
business, where the responsible heads train 


their subordinates in all kindness, but tolerate 


no mistakes and permit no guesswork. 


Prize Winners Announced 
in Safety Essay Contest 


The New York State winners of the essay 
and lesson contest conducted for elementary 
school pupils and teachers in the 1926-27 annual 
safety campaign have been announced by the 
Highway Education Board. First prize, a gold 
medal and $15, was awarded to Doris L. New- 
high school at 


pupil in the junior 


Her essay will represent the State 


ton, a 
Sherrill. 
before the national judges in competition for 
one of the three national prizes. Second prize, 
a silver medal and $10, was won by David H. 
Scull, a pupil in the William Wilson Junior 
School, Mount Vernon. 

Third prizes, consisting of bronze medals 
and $5 each, were awarded to the following: 
Eugene Pearse, Gloversville; Jack Burr, 
Oneida; Marjorie Kalaidjian, Upper Nyack; 
Estelle Barry, New York City; Henry Bevans, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson; Rose Panko, Newburgh; 
James J. Egan, New York City; William Lucas, 
Endicott; Esther J. Manning, Unionville; 
Esther B. Gross, Brooklyn; Hilda Hosszer, 
New York City; Mary E. Moakley, New York 
City; Stella Glass, Lynbrook; Bob Cullinane, 
Canandaigua; Harriette Bell, Canton; Esther 


Feldman, Plattsburg; Kathleen McIvor, New 
York City; Ward Stone, Chatham; Vivian 
Greene, Victor; Elizabeth Holden, Ticon- 


deroga; Howard Weidman, Dansville; Anna- 
rita C. Johnson, New York City; David John 
Bergbom, Montrose; Ruth Cuyler, Red Creek; 
Grace E. Marcellus, Johnstown. 

The best lesson was written by Jane Jordan, 
a teacher in the Delaware School at Syracuse. 
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Superintendent Hartwell Heads State Teachers Association 


Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent of 


schools at Buffalo, was elected president of 


the New York State Teachers Association at 
the annual meeting of the house of delegates 
of the association held on November 21st and 
22d in Troy. Other officers elected are: vice 
president, George R. Raynor, principal of the 
Chautauqua High School; members of the 


Robert K. Toaz, superin- 
tendent of Huntington; Anna A. 
Morey, principal of School 14, Troy; Carlos 
S. Blood, superintendent of schools of the third 


executive committee, 


schor ls, 


district of St Lawrence county. 





Dr Ernest C. Hartwell 


Among the resolutions adopted by the dele- 


pertaining to tenure of office 
for rural This 
petitions the Legislature that the same rights 
teachers 


Was onc 


gates 


school teachers. resolution 


and privileges which the city now 


enjoy in tenure be extended to all teachers 
licensed to teach for life in the public 
schools of the State of New York 


have been recommended for permanent appoint- 


duly 


and who 


ment by the superintendent of the community 


or the district in which they serve 


Another important action of the delegates 


was the appropriation of $5000 from the 
treasury of the association to start a fund for 
the assistance of needy teachers. A number 


reported by 
Author- 


appointment of a 


of cases requiring assistance wer¢ 


the relief committee of the association. 


ization was given for the 


committee to raise an endowment fund for 


such work, the fund to be administered by th 
recommendation of 


executive committec 


the relief committee. 


upon 


association was 


The 


consideration the 


A new constitution for the 
adopted at the Troy 
stitution takes into 


of the State into districts and provides that a 


meeting. new con- 


division 


member of the executive committee shall come 


from each district. The retiring president 
becomes a member of the executive committee 
for one year. The present retiring president 


is Horace H. Lamberton, 
Malone. Another 
makes teachers 
under the New York State 
ment System eligible for active membership in 
The 


from 


superintendent of 
schools at change in the 


constitution regularly retired 


Teachers Retire- 


the association. association’s year was 


changed to run September Ist to 
August 30th. 

The meeting of the house of delegates closed 
with the annual banquet which was attended 
by 495 delegates, the largest representation by 
100 that ever attended such an affair. 
The 
Thompson, 


Super- 
intendent Lamberton presided. speakers 
Regent W. Leland 


brought greetings from the Regents; Dr Frank 


were who 
P. Graves, president of The University of the 
State of New York State 
of Education, who brought greetings from the 
Kelsey of Toledo, who 
teacher's 


and Commissioner 


University; and E. R. 
inspiring address on the 
Music was furnished by the Troy 


gave an 
opportunity. 
High School orchestra and singing was led by 
David G. Harvard of with Alice 
Keegan at the piano. At the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Education the delegates sent 
greetings to Dr Charles R. Skinner, formerly 
instruction, to Dr 


Rochester 


superintendent of public 
Harlan H. Horner, field secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who is recuperating from an illness, 
and to Mrs Charles B 
band, the Regent 
February. 


Alexander, whose hus- 


late Alexander, died last 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Emily Howland Observes 
New York 
The Univer 


rk awarded the honorary 


Emily Howland, dean of State’s 


women educators, to whom sity of 
the State of New Y« 
degree of doctor of 


observed her one hundredth birthday anniver- 


letters last year, quietly 


sary on November 20th at her home in Sher- 
wood. Greetings were sent by Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves and by the 
Regents of the University. 

A firm faith that the world is progressing 


toward better and higher ideals was expressed 
by Miss Howland in an intervi 
the New York Times. 


The interview follows in part: 


w published in 


“The young people of today are all right,” 
she said as she went about her daily tasks. 
“Both boys and girls are better than they were 
50 years ago. The boys are more straight- 
forward and ambitious. When I was a girl 
all boys thought that it was the thing to do 
to try to be fast and impertinent. Now they 
are much more serious-minded and anxious to 
win their way in the world. 

“The girls in my yoyth were neither to be 
seen nor heard. Now, you can't help seeing 
and hearing them, but they have taken their 
place in the world and are much better for it. 

“T am glad to have lived 100 years. My life 
has been full of interest and still is. Since I 
reached the age of 70, I have had time to study 
as 1 wanted to. I intend to keep on studying, 
working and enjoying life.” 

And she backs up her words by taking an 
active interest in all that is going on around 
her. Politics, especially, draws her interest 
every day, which is not to be wondered at when 
it is remembered that, with Susan B. Anthony, 
she was one of the leaders in the national fight 
for woman suffrage. 

With none of her faculties the least impaired 
by age, except her hearing, she does probably 
more work each day than many of the younger 
generation that she admires so much. In active 
charge of two large farms, she settles all the 
problems that come up in the daily routine. 

In addition, she assists in advising the man- 
agement of the Sherwood School, named How- 
land School in her honor when it was taken 
over by the State of New York two years ago. 
She also is interested in various business and 
philanthropic activities and takes special inter- 
est in her duties as a bank director, in which 
she is distinguished as the oldest bank director 
in the Nation and the first woman bank direc- 
tor in New York State. She has served as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Bank of Aurora, N. Y., for 31 years. 

Miss Howland has no aversion to things 
modern. She has her own car and, although 
she does not drive it herself, she takes daily 
trips in it through the beautiful Finger Lakes 
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100th Birthday Anniversary 


of New York, when the weather is 
She also has electric lights and a tele- 


a good 


section 
good. 
phone and has no idea of sticking to the 
old things” of the “good old days.” 

She also will mark today [November 20th] 
the passing of four score years of service t 
the cause of education, in which she has won 
nationwide distinction and which with temper- 
ance, abolition of slavery, woman suffrage and 
the promotion of peace, form the major 
interests of her life. 

Brought home from school at the age of 16, 
because in those days it was not believed advis- 
able for a woman to have “too much educa- 
tion,” Miss Howard rebelliously refused to 
stop and began the practice of educating her- 
self, which she has carried on daily ever since. 
She served many years as an active teacher 
in the school at Sherwood and in schools at 
Washington, D. C., and one which she founded 
in Virginia soon after the close of the Civil 
War. 

3orn on a farm near where she now lives, 
Miss Howland attended a school operated by 
the Society of Friends at Philadelphia. Re- 
turning home at 16 she joined in the movement 
with youthful 


to abolish negro slavery en- 
thusiasm and went to Washington in 1857, 
where she taught in schools for the colored 


race for three years. She then returned home 
for three years, but in 1863, at the height oi 
the Civil War, she went to Washington. 

Arriving there, she took charge of a camp 
for more than 1000 negro slaves who had been 
freed. She instructed the negroes and even 
nursed them through a severe epidemic of 
smallpox. 

Aiter the close of the war she opened a 
school on a piece of land owned by her father 
in Westmoreland county, Virginia, where she 
taught for several years, instructing the newly 
freed slaves in the art of managing their own 
lives. 

Coming back to her home, she took over the 
financial management of the Sherwood Select 
School, a position which she held until it was 
taken over by the State. 

In addition, she has been intensely interested 
in educational institutions throughout the 
country, especially the schools and colleges in 
the South maintained for educating the negro. 

One of the greatest joys of her life was 
seeing the fulfilment of her dream of freedom 
for the negro race, she says. Another was the 
winning by American women of the right to 
vote. A third was the enactment of the 
national prohibition act, which, she firmly 
believes, will in the end lead to general tem- 
perance throughout the country. 

“T have fought for many things in my life, 
abolition of slavery, education, woman suffrage, 
temperance. Those victories have been won. 
Now I hope to see the dawn of uninterrupted 
international peace,” she declared. 
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Photographic Laboratory Is 
Part of Science Equipment 


A complete photographic laboratory is part 
of the equipment supplied to the science de- 
partment at the Bennett High School in 
Buffalo. How this laboratory is used is briefly 
described by Ray W. Spear of the high school 
staff in the School Magazine published by the 
Buffalo school system. His statement follows: 

A high school physics course is not complete 
without a study of the optical principles of 
the camera, while in chemistry a study of the 
chemical reactions of the photographic plate 
and film is required. In our dark room we 
are able to give to our students practical 
demonstration of this work. However, the 
usefulness of the dark room and its excellent 
equipment does not end here, for in a recent 
number of the Buffalo Arts Journal there were 
three pictures of the Bennett Players’ produc- 
tion, the “Show Off.” These pictures were 
taken, developed and printed by the science 
students. The Bennett Beacon used in its last 
issue 12 photographs of various school activi- 
ties, which our department has produced. 

Several hundred lantern slides are in process 
of being made from films of European scenes, 
which the principal of the school will use for 
lectures in school assemblies. Lantern slides 
have been made of school cheers and school 
songs for special athletic assemblies. As the 
lantern is becoming a more and more useful 
means of instruction, we feel that the science 
department may be able to aid many of our 
faculty who wish slides made of views per- 
taining to their various subjects that they will 
gather during their travels of the summer. 


‘Special Child’’ Is Topic 
at Educational Meeting 


The sixth annual meeting of the International 
Council for the Education of Exceptional 
Children will be held February 23d-25th at 
Toronto, Canada. The aims of the council 
are: to emphasize the education of the “ special 
child” rather than his identification or classi- 
fication ; to establish professional standards for 
teachers in the field of special education; to 
unite those interested in the education problems 
of the “special child.” 

There will be general sessions and round- 
table meetings with discussions on training of 
the deaf, crippled and subnormal children. 
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Dr Asa Wynkoop Retires 
from Education Department 


Dr Asa Wynkoop, former Director of the 
Library Extension Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department, will retire December 15, 
1927. Doctor Wynkoop came to the Depart- 
extended 
Presbyterian 


ment in 1905 after an service as 
pastor of the Trinity Church, 
South Orange, N. J. He is a graduate of 
Rutgers University and studied in the graduate 
school of Columbia University and the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Marburg. He received his 
library training in the New York State Library 
School, graduating in 1905, and was honored 
by the Library School in 1919 with the degree 
of M.L.S. and by Rutgers University in 1927 
with the degree of doctor of library science. 
Doctor Wynkoop has devoted 22 years of 
tireless service to the public library interests 
of the State. 
he came to know intimately every library and 
As editor of New York 
intellect and 


As inspector of public libraries 


librarian of the State. 
Libraries he devoted his fine 
fertile pen to the advancement of education 
through the enrichment of the State’s library 
facilities. 

In 1927 he served as president of the New 
York Association. At the 
meeting of the association there was established 
in his honor the Asa Wynkoop fund, to be 


forever expended for the welfare of the many 


Library annual 


small libraries so dear to his heart. 


Jamestown Schools Named 
for Former Superintendents 


Honor to the two former superintendents of 
schools at Jamestown has been paid by the 
Jamestown board of education in naming two 
schools. The present Jefferson Junior High 
School will be known as the Rovillus R. Rogers 
School when the new Jefferson Junior High 
School is completed. 
superintendent of schools in Jamestown from 
1890 to 1919. The Eighth Street School, which 
is now under construction, will be named the 
Samuel G. Love School. Samuel G. Love was 
the first Jamestown 
school system, serving from 1865 until 1890. 


Rovillus R. Rogers was 


superintendent of the 
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Superintendent Describes Activities of New York City Schools 


Declaring that the idea of service is the 
organizing and controlling thought in the New 
York City school system, Dr William J. O'Shea, 
superintendent of schools in that city, described 
the school system as a great public service 
station rendering the best possible educational 
service to all the children and to many of the 
adults of the city, in an address at a luncheon 
of the United Parents Associations on Novem- 
ber 5th at the Hotel Astor in New York. 

“Here is an organization,” he said, “that 
deals with more than one million pupils every 
day in the day schools and with hundreds of 
thousands more in the evening schools, summer 
centers, Americanization 


schools, recreation 


classes and other activities; which has a teach- 
ing and supervising force of more than 35,000; 
which deals with a capital outlay of $346,500,000 
invested in nearly a thousand sites and build- 
ings. Every year this school system adds 
approximately 20,000 more pupils to its register, 
about 800 additional teachers, and spends from 
15 to 20 millions of dollars for additions to 
the investment in sites and buildings.” 

“Tt is the glory of this public school sys- 
tem,” he continued, “that it serves every kind 
of child and seeks to give all children the best 
possible forms of education suited to their 
needs.” 

In this connection he added: 

We have childrén of normal ability, children 
who are bright and children who are not so 
bright. For children who are physically handi- 
capped many provisions are made, including a 
school for the deaf, classes for the blind and 
for those with defective eyesight, and special 
classes for those who are crippled, anemic or 
tubercular. For children who are so crippled 
that they can not come to schocl, stages are 
sent to bring them to school. For children 
who are so hopelessly handicapped physically 
that they can not come to school in stages, we 
send home-visiting teachers, so that these 
children may receive some education. For 
those whose physical condition makes it im- 
possible for them to attend classes in our 
regular school buildings, we have classes on 
ferryboats, on piers and in institutions outside 
the political limits of this city. For children 
who are not endowed with what we call normal 
mentality, that is to say, for those poor chil- 
dren who are mentally defective, there are 
special classes with specially trained teachers. 

Explaining more in detail the need of the 
service which the schools are rendering to the 
children and adults of the city, Doctor O’Shea 
pointed out that no longer are the schools con- 


fined to one type of work, giving only what 
might be termed intellectual education, but 
today they are called upon to render four dis- 
tinct types of service, namely, a health service, 
an intellectual service, a social service and a 
spiritual and moral service. How schools are 
meeting the demands for these types of service 
was explained in some detail by Superintendent 
O’Shea. 


— | 


American Chemical Society 
Will Conduct Essay Contest 

The 1927-28 prize essay contests of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society will be conducted in a 
manner similar to that of the past four years 
with funds which have again been provided by 
Mr and Mrs Francis P. Garvin of New York 
City. 

Contests will be conducted for high school 
pupils, with prizes totalling $6000 in cash and 
six four-year university scholarships of $500 
annually; for university and college freshmen, 
with prizes totalling $6000 in cash; for normal 
school and teachers college students, with 
prizes identical with the freshman contest. 

The topics from which contestants must 
select subjects for their essays are: 

The Relation of Chemistry to Health and 

Disease 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrich- 

ment of Life 
The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture or 
Forestry 

The Relation of 
Defense 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Home 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Develop- 
ment of an Industry or a Resource of the 
United States 

Further information regarding the rules may 
be obtained from the committee on prize essays 
of the American Chemical Society, 85 Beaver 
street, New York City. 


Chemistry to National 


—OQ——— 


Orrin C. Bugbee, for the past 25 years prin- 
cipal of School 47, Buffalo, died on November 
18th. He had been principal of Schools 39 and 
56 for 13 years before taking charge of 
School 47. Prior to that he had taught in 
Williamsville and Lancaster. 
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Attention of Science Teachers Called to Suitable Slides 


At the suggestion of Clarence E. Baer, super- 
Visual Instruction Divi- 
following statement 
slides suitable for 


visor of science, the 
submitted the 
relative to stereopticon 
physical geography and biology. 

Physical geography. List 24 announces 248 
titles of slides organized several years ago for 
the state course in effect at that time. Most 
of the slides of this list will serve present needs. 
In addition to this list, attention is called to 
List 13 on Glaciers and Phenomena, 
101 titles. This is a very comprehensive and 
well-balanced collection. Study 55, Yellow- 
stone National Park, announcing 112 titles 
should be very useful. Of the 1624 pictures 
and maps announced in List 6 for New York 


sion has 


Glacial 


State a large number specifically illustrating 
geographic phenomena may be selected. The 
thermal region of New Zealand is fully treated 
in Study 36 on Australia. List 13, Study 36 
and Study 55 contain quite full teaching notes. 

In addition to lists bearing directly 
upon physical geography, will find 
numerous slides useful in their work scattered 
through our various geography and travel lists. 

Biology. As yet only a limited number of 
slides have been this subject. 
Teachers of biology are making large use of 


these 
teachers 


grouped for 


List 29, 700 titles on 
Slides on 


the slides announced in 
New York State birds. 
biological topics are announced with full study 
Useful 
slides may be selected for this subject from 
List 25, 26 titles, on Flies, and List 26, 48 titles, 
on Whales. 


No single catalog of 


strictly 


notes in the last 50 pages of this list. 


lantern slides of the 
Instead of this, 60 
pamphlets have been published, each covering 


Division has been issued. 
a field of study and containing a selected bibli- 
ography and full title of each slide listed (with 
call number and in most cases, study note). 

A complete list of the catalogs of slides and 
photographs is Visual Instruction 
Handbook 31, obtainable without charge to any 
applicant from A. W. Abrams, Director, Visual 


found in 


Instruction Division 

Catalogs of slides, however, are not sent free 
Teachers are reminded that all 
file in the principal's 


to individuals. 
these catalogs are on 
office. Their extended use should be encour- 
aged. 

Mr Baer suggests that teachers report lists 
of slides which they have selected and arranged 
their 


units of science 


lists 


various 
instruction so that 
available to other teachers. 


for use in the 


such may be made 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 
State Association of District Superintendents, 
New York City, December 6th-8th 


Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 


December 27th, 28th, 29th 


Regional conferences of district superintend- 
ents, Albany, January 23d-24th; Potsdam, 
January 26th-27th; Syracuse, January 3lst- 
February Ist; Buffalo, February 2d-3d; New 
York, February 8th—9th 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Boston, Mass., February 25th-March Ist 


Teachers’ conferences: third district of Frank- 
lin county, North Bangor, December 2d; 
Sullivan county conference, Liberty, Decem- 
ber Ist and 2d; second, third, fourth and 
fifth districts of Otsego county, also city of 
Oneonta, Oneonta, December 20th and 21st 


Women’s Clubs Conduct 
Essay Contest on Pan-America 
The General Clubs 
is conducting an essay contest on Pan-America. 


f Women’s 


Federation « 


The purpose of this is to interest pupils in the 
people of the hemisphere, to help 
intelligent sympathetic public 


western 
create an and 
opinion regarding inter-American affairs, and 
to increase and strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and good will among the citizens of Pan- 
Information regarding the contest 
may be from the chairman of the 
essay committee, Mrs E. O. Leatherwood, 


Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 


America. 
obtained 


<aiatiieaiaaies 

The new Bayport High School was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises on November 3d. 
The school brick construction and will 
accommodate 440 pupils. It was erected at a 


cost of $200,000. 


is of 
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Reduction Permitted 
in Latin Reading Requirement 

Pending the issuance of the tentative new 
syllabus in Latin, which is expected to be avail- 
able about February Ist, a Department circular, 
dated November 21, 1927, was sent to all the 
approved secondary schools of the State, grant- 
ing permission to reduce the reading prescrip- 
tion of the present syllabus as indicated below 
for classes taking the Regents examinations in 
June 1928: 

Second year. The selections from Books III 
and VI of Caesar’s Gallic War may be omitted 
from the prescribed work, also Book I, Chap- 
ters 50-54. 

Third year. Cicero’s Third Oration against 
Catiline may be omitted from the prescribed 
work. If desired, it may be used as one of 
the electives under group 5. 

Fourth year. The reading under group 2 
may be omitted. Books I, I, IV and VI of 
the Aeneid are required as previously. 

The Regents examinations in June 1928 will 
no longer include passages from these omitted 
selections except for translation at sight. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
reading prescribed is a minimum and not a 
maximum and that certain colleges may require 
more reading than is prescribed here. Rigid 
insistence upon a thorough knowledge of this 
work will be required in the examinations. 

The minimum prescription is not what the 
average school should do but the least that 
any school should be content to do. It is hoped 
that approximately the same amount of Latin 
reading will be done as at present and that 


special attention will be devoted to reading 
Latin at sight in order that the pupil may gain 
increased power and ability to read and under- 
stand Latin, in contrast to a previous tendency 
to overemphasize memoriter work. This reduc- 
tion will also provide for extraordinary situa- 
tions and unusually slow classes. 


——— 


New Plan Announced 
for Typewriting Examination 


The attention of the high school principals 
is called to the announcement dated November 
25th made by the Examinations and Inspections 
Division regarding the new plan which is to 
govern the Regents examination in_ type- 
writing 1. 

The new method was devised to eliminate 
the inconvenience experienced by pupils who 
have been forced to await their turns to take 
the typewriting 1 examination. The plan is 
briefly as follows: 

The typewriting 1 examination is regularly 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon. If more 
pupils wish to take the examination than can 
be accommodated in one period because of 
limited typewriter equipment, they may be 
assigned to the Thursday morning, the Thurs- 
day afternoon, the Friday morning or the Fri- 
day afternoon periods. 

The success of this new plan will be depend- 
ent in a large measure upon the complete 
cooperation of the school executives of the 
State. If it can be successfully administered, 
all the difficulty connected with the old method 
of offering the typewriting 1 examination will 
be eliminated. 

— 


Regents Reappoint Two 
to State Examinations Board 


President Frederick C. Ferry of Hamilton 
College and the Rev. Edmund A. O'Connor of 
Little Falls were reappointed members of the 
State Examinations Board at the meeting of 
the Board of Regents on November 17th. 


Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, spoke 
at the dedication of the Scarsdale High School 
on November 9th. O. H. Cheney, president 
of the board of education, also spoke. 
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Observations on Answers to Question 14 of the June 1927 


PREPARED BY A. W 


Map Reading 


The June 1927 Regents examination in ele- 


mentary geography included the following 
question : 


14 Answer a, b, c, d and e with reference to 


| the map below. Study it carefully before 
deciding on your answers. 
| a In what direction does the straight line 
boundary between Alaska and Canada 
extend? [2] 


b In what general direction does the Yukon 
river flow after it makes the turn near 
the arctic circle? [2] 

c In what direction is Fairbanks from Nome? 
[2] 

d In what part of Alaska does the sun shine 
for more than 24 continuously 
during some parts of the year? [2] 

e Why is it difficult to travel from the Pacific 
coast into the valley of the Yukon? [2] 

Obviously the purpose of the question was 

to test the ability of pupils to read maps. 


hours 


Regents Examination in Geography 


ABRAMS, DIRECTOR, VISUAL INSTRUCTION DIVISION 


from 20 
which 


The answer papers were called in 
school organizations. The schools in 
the papers were written are representative 
ones: three normal schools, five cities, five vil- 
lages with superintendents, seven smaller vil- 
lages. The answers to question 14 have been 
read and the results tabulated. 

This report is made in the belief that if 
teachers throughout the State realize the situ- 
ation and give the matter attention, positive 
improvement can promptly be made in reading 
directions as represented on maps. 

The situation revealed by the report is, we 
believe, general throughout the United States. 
Question 14 was given as a test in at least 
two classes at an eastern university last sum- 
mer. The classes were made up largely of 
teachers from a number of The 
majority of these teachers wholly disregarded 
the parallels and meridians and read the map 
as if north were in all cases directly toward 
the top. 


States. 
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The question was set as an examination soon 
after school opened in September to seventh 
and eighth grade pupils in a western normal 
The principal at this school had previ- 
believed his pupils 


school. 
ously reported that he 
would have no difficulty with the examination. 
After the test had been taken he wrote: “ The 
results of the test showed very plainly that our 
teaching of map interpretation in our training 
school was very weak indeed. You will be 
interested to know, however, that the reaction 
of our teaching force was most satisfactory. 
The fairness of the question was not doubted 
by any one, but instead all started in to see 
that proper training shall be given hereafter.” 

When a thoroughly competent schoolman 


says that the first thing he did in attempting 
» interpret the map was to turn it into such 


t 
a position that “north was at the top of the 
map” he revealed how deep seated this idea is. 
Every workman should know how to use his 
tools. Maps with their various symbols are 
working tools for the student of geography. 
A map represents a curved surface on a plain. 
Parallels and meridians need to be correctly 
interpreted. 

Any teacher who is interested to test her 
pupils on the reading of this map might write 
the questions on the blackboard and allow the 
pupils to use any simple map of North America 


to be found in the textbook. 


Statistical Table 


PUPILS WHOSE ANALYSIS OF 


z PAPERS WERE 
s CLAIMED AS F : 
= PASSED S , ¢ 

3 

” 

7 

SCHOOL wn 

S % os + + ~ 
2 « we © o o 
- @ =.= - ee Pw 
~ eo 5 5 5 
° = § =) o o 
Z Z, < & = Zz 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ear 56 23 12.6 14 8 5 5 
| 41 40 12.9 31 19 16 12 
- ee 37 25 12.5 15 5 4 6 
ee 3 27 12.5 12 7 3 6 
ES 104 32 12.4 17 8 2 10 
Givsnus 115 104 13.2 56 23 11 11 
Teacses 49 40 13.2 31 12 6 6 
er 108 58 11.7 36 17 8 10 
Dececne 3 3. 33.3 3 1 0 0 
Pescnees 422 314 13.6 187 75 31 39 
ee 70 66 12 43 21 5 12 
a 35 30 12.8 18 7 3 6 
- ee 13 11 13 6 3 1 0 
eae 49 26 12.6 15 3 0 1 
Se 60 16 13 10 5 0 3 
58 18 12.6 8 3 1 3 
aatwwne 20 16 12.8 11 0 0 0 
iene ee 123 84 12.9 50 8 5 
ee 158 142 13 67 16 9 10 
ee 22 17. 12.8 10 2 2 2 
1574 1092 13 640 243 113 147 


Interpretation of Table 
This table is to be read as follows: In school 
no. 1, 56 pupils were examined. The school 
claimed a passing mark for 23 of these. The 
average age of the pupils whose papers were 
claimed was 12.6 years. Of the 23 papers 


claimed 14 contained answers to question 14. 
Of the 14 answers eight were correct as to 
part a, five as to part b, five as to part c, none 
as to part d (of this part none were positively 
incorrect; 13 were, strictly rated, incorrect but 








ANSWERS TO QUESTION 14 PER CENT OF © o~ 
ANSWERS ee 
CORRECT OR , EO 
d d d d e ALLOWED = Ps 
_ bo wn” 
~ f= &°*° 
> > zg SS vs 
« @ ] & zy E ts © 
e fs 2s 2 
6 # 2 ¢ 2 & g §& 8 
3] © a 3 a ra ; a oa 
Z Z ¢ 2 #8 & 
(9) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 
0 13 1 10 58.5 62.1 6.1 42.7 
6 25 0 22 64.5 69 6.97 50.5 
0 10 0 6 41.3 54 30.7 33.3 
4 + 0 S 2.3 3.3 39 44.4 
2 13 0 11 54.1 75.8 40.1 28.8 
8 19 29 0 25 38.2 54.1 41.6 26.8 
0 8 23 0 21 45 65.8 46.2 23.4 
1 10 25 0 22 46.1 69.1 49.9 32.4 
0 2 1 0 3 33.3 50 50 11.1 
8 33 143 3 111 42.8 65.8 53.7 25.8 
2 7 31 3 24 43.7 71.1 62.7 29.4 
0 7 10 1 10 40 66.6 66 29.2 
0 3 3 0 4 33.3 58.3 75 22.2 
0 5 10 0 8 25.8 48.2 86.8 8.8 
1 1 8 0 5 44 84 90.9 26.6 
0 2 5 1 5 3.5 2 100 29.1 
0 4 7 0 9 30.9 63.6 105.8 0 
1 20 29 0 25 30 63.2 110.6 12.6 
5 19 43 0 43 37 81.2 119.1 17.4 
0 4 6 0 3 30 70 133.3 20 
38 155 438 gy 373 42.6 68.9 61.7 


were allowed full credit; one pupil omitted 
answer), 10 as to part ¢. Part e could not be 
rated with so much certainty as parts a, b and c 
and the Department ratings were liberal. 
Fourteen answers of five parts each were 
called for, thus making a total of 70 separate 
answers. The pupils of school no. 1 were 
allowed credit by the Department for 41 of 
these (8 +5+5+13+ 10), which is 58.5 per 
cent (41+ 70) of the total possible number of 


answers. The school credited 62.1 per cent of 
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the answers. The rating by the school was 
higher than that of the Department by 6.1 per 
cent (62.1—58.5=3.6; 3.6+58.5=6.1). 

Column 17 indicates the per cent of correct 
answers to parts a, b and c. The overrating 
by the school can not be determined since the 
teacher who rated the papers usually noted only 
the total credits allowed for the answer as a 
whole, not recording the allowance for a, b, c, 
d and e separately. Obviously the overrating 
for the first three parts must be much higher 
than that for the whole. 

The number of papers written in these 
schools was 1574. The number claimed as 
passed was 1092. The number of writers of 
claimed papers who answered question 14 was 
640, 58.6 per cent. 

The average age of the pupils was 13 years. 

Surely parts a, b and c of the question each 
admits of one answer only. The straight line 
boundary, being part of a meridian, extends 
exactly north and south. The general course 
of the Yukon beyond the Arctic circle is south- 
west. Fairbanks, within a small fraction of a 
degree, is due east from Nome. 

To part a, 243, 37.9 per cent, of the answers 
were correct. To part b, 113, 17.6 per cent; 
to part c, 147, 22.9 per cent. 

The results are significant. The fact that 
slightly more than one-third of the answers 
to part a were correct indicates that some atten- 
tion has been given to the north-south direction 
of meridians. Apparently less notice is taken 
of the east-west direction of parallels, since 
less than one-fourth of the answers to part c 
were correct. But note that where pupils were 
called upon to apply their knowledge in stating 
direction within an area bounded by meridians 
and parallels (part }) only one out of six 
could do so. 

Part d of question 14 calls for an interpre- 
tation of the meaning of an important standard 
map symbol, the Arctic circle. All that part 
of Alaska lying north of the Arctic circle has 
sunshine for more than 24 hours continuously 
during some part of the year. Thirty-eight 
pupils, one out of 17, give this answer in sub- 
stance; 155 said central, southern or south- 
eastern part; 438 said northern, northeastern, 
Point Barrow or the like; the remainder, nine 
did not answer this part. On the ground that 
some might claim that the question as worded 
did not positively require the answer expected, 
the 438 answers, of column 11 in the tabulation, 
were allowed full credit. 
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Answers to part e¢ were somewhat difficult 
to rate satisfactorily. Pupils were told to study 
the map carefully and to answer the question 
with reference to it. If the pupils had made 
no previous study of Alaska, they should from 
the map before them have recognized and 
mentioned the mountain barrier represented on 
the map as the cause of the difficulty. In spite 
of the directions many pupils sought to pass 
from the Pacific into the Yukon valley by way 
of Bering sea. Some of their answers would 
be correct for a part of the year but did not 
actually meet the strict requirements of the 
question. The answers, however, were allowed. 
Even then only 373 of the 640 answers could 
be rated as correct. 

From the fact that pupils depended upon 
memory or vague impressions previously ac- 
quired rather than upon the map before them, 
one may properly infer that the interpretation 
of maps was not given much attention through- 
out the years during which the pupils had 
“taken” geography. 

Should not pupils by the time they are to 
discontinue the study of geography readily 
recognize the effect of mountain barriers upon 
communication ? 


Criticisms from Schools 

Comments on the question paper as a whole 
and on particular questions including number 
14 were received by the Examinations and 
Inspections Division. Some were strong in- 
dorsements; others were in the nature of 
protests. 

One person reported question 14 too difficult 
for seventh grade pupils without specifying 
why. In general the only objections to question 
14 gather around the fact that it broke in upon 
the common practice of teaching that “the top 
of the map is north.” Such teaching is, of 
course, erroneous. Analyze any map of any 
of the continents. Do you mean that the whole 
of the top of the map is north or only some 
part of it, say the central point? Is the top 
of the map north from every other part of 
the map or only from certain points? To say 
that the top of the map is north implies a very 
vague visualization of the facts involved. 

Find on page 130 of Dodge and Kirchwey’s 
The Teaching of Geography the following 
correct statement: “ The meridians and paral- 
lels, no matter in what direction they are drawn, 
are [respectively] north-south and east-west 
lines. With the boundary meridians and paral- 
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lels as a guide, direction within the irregular 
parallelograms may be casily determined and 
relative locations of places determined with 
accuracy.” 

The fact that only a corner of a standard 
map of North America was given on the exam- 
ination is beside the point. The directions 
called for would have been precisely the same 
if the whole map had been reproduced. 

No matter when a formal, systematic treat- 
ment of latitude and of longitude is given in 
the school course, certainly pupils should begin 
to use meridians and parallels in determining 
direction just as soon as the occasion arises 
to read maps at all to note specifically the 
direction of one place from another. It cer- 
tainly is not likely to be shown that this is a 
difficult thing for fifth grade pupils to do. 

Further, the confusion that commonly arises 
from a careless use of maps which represent 
a portion of the earth’s surface on a plain 
would be avoided if general use were made 
of the globe in each grade. The globe has 
long been regarded as an essential piece of 
equipment for teaching geography. Let super- 
visors make observations and inquiries for a 
time to discover how much the globe is actu- 
ally used. 


Ratings of Answers by Teachers 

The ratings of teachers clearly indicate a 
tendency to allow a higher credit than the 
answers warrant. This conclusion is drawn 
both from noting credits allowed as the sepa- 
rate answers were read and from the general 
showing of the statistics. According to the 
ratings of teachers, 68.9 per cent of the 
answers were correct; according to the Depart- 
ment ratings, 42.6 per cent were correct. In 
this connection it should be kept in mind that 
parts a, b and ¢ afforded no opportunity for a 
difference of judgment and that parts d and e 
were rated very liberally by the Department. 

In many cases when pupils said Fairbanks 
was southeast of Nome the teacher gave full 
credit and in numerous cases where the pupil 
correctly said east, the teacher counted it an 
error. Similar results were very common for 
the straight line boundary and for the course 
of the Yukon. 

Again and again pupils were given full credit 
when they gave icebergs in the Bering sea and 
even in the Yukon river as the explanation for 


part e. A closer rating of pupils’ work would 
tend to develop more scholarly attitudes and 
habits. 

The following are some other answers that 
were allowed: 

To part a, “north and south and east and 
west.” The teacher put “east and west” in 
curves and gave full credit. 

To part b, “east and west.” 

To part c, “southeast,” thus making the river 
flow toward its source. 

To part ¢, “ waterfalls,” “have to use horses 
or dog teams,” “you would get lost,” “ ground 
covered with snow.” 

The disposition of teachers to give partial 
credit for an answer wholly wrong is illus- 
trated in the case of an answer to part a. The 
pupil stated that the straight line boundary ex- 
tended “north southwest” and the teacher 
allowed half credit. 

The following are the answers, with teachers’ 
ratings in curves, to the five parts of question 
14 written by one pupil: a It extends south- 
west (2); b Generally northwest (1); ¢ It is 
southeast (1); d At Point Barrow (2); e Be- 
cause it is frozen over almost all the year 
around (2). <A total of 8 credits were thus 
allowed. Answers a, b and ¢ are unquestion- 
ably absolutely wrong. Under a strict inter- 
pretation of the question, answers to parts d 
and e are also incorrect. In the Department 
ratings 2 credits are “allowed” for part d. 


Importance of Maps 


A recent number of a magazine devoted to 
the teaching of art contains a full page map 
showing the location of the school buildings, 
administration headquarters and other features 
of a city school system represented by pic- 
torial drawings. The caption under the map 
reads, “ No longer are maps a puzzle of unin- 
teresting lines.” We have no objection to the 
map itself. It serves its purpose well enough 
but it is hardly becoming a teacher of any 
subject to belittle an essential working tool of 
the teacher of geography. A map is certainly 
neither puzzling nor uninteresting to one who 
knows how to use it. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to express in many pages of printed 
matter so many significant geographic facts as 
are represented on a good map using standard 
symbols. We must, of course, learn how to 
interpret a map before it can be serviceable. 
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Local History of New York State 
St Leger’s Retreat 


The morning aiter the fight at Oriskany did 
not greet a cheerful camp outside the walls of 
Fort Stanwix. If the Tryon county militia 
had failed to break the siege or reinforce the 
besieged, the spirited sally of the defenders 
had discouraged the thought that they were 
ready to yield. One demand for capitulation 
had failed to bring them to terms. A second 
must be tried. Colonel John Butler, but lately 
of the Mohawk valley, was selected to bear it, 
accompanied by two British officers. As Butler 
was in command of Indians in the battle of 
the day before, in which the Indians suffered 
severely, he embodied the threat of savage 
vengeance to follow the capture of the place 
by storm. Blindfolded, under a white flag, the 
messengers were conducted within the works, 
where they were politely received. 

The burden of the message was that peace- 
able surrender would insure safety of life and 
property; further resistance would expose the 
garrison and the neighboring settlements to the 
uncontrollable rage of St Leger’s red allies. 
The reply, uttered by Colonel Marinus Willett, 
contains these memorable passages: “ You 
come from a British colonel to the command- 
ant of this garrison to tell him, that if he does 
not deliver up the garrison into the hands of 
your colonel, he will send his Indians to murder 
our women and children. . . . I declare, before 
I would consent to deliver this garrison to such 
a murdering set as your army, by your own 
account, consists of, I would suffer my body 
to be filled with splinters and set on fire, as 
you know has at times been practised by such 
hordes of women and children killers as belong 
to your army.” 

The deeds of the man who uttered this 
defiance corresponded with his words. A few 
days after the battle, to obtain relief for the 
beleaguered patriots, Colonel Willett and Lieu- 
tenant Levi Stockwell stole through the lines 
of the enemy, through wood and swamp, past 
Indian scouts, to Fort Dayton, where a part 
of a Massachusetts regiment was stationed. 
Being informed that a Massachusetts brigade 
under General Learned was on the way, Willett 
pushed on to Albany, and there met General 
Arnold, who was about to march with the First 
New York regiment. Thus was soon assembled 


at Fort Dayton an army of relief made up of 
Continental troops commanded by Benedict 
Arnold. 

Subsequent events are adorned by the story 
of a half-witted fellow, royalist in his sym- 
pathies and a prisoner, whom Arnold induced 
by threats to rush into the Indian camp with 
a startling account of the numbers of the 
approaching Americans, so effective that, when 
it was communicated to the British, the siege 





Colonel Marinus Willett 


An explanation less 
Among the 


dissolved in panic. 
dramatic is offered by St Leger. 
accusations which he flings at his Indians is 
the charge that they brought him grossly dis- 
tended reports concerning the strength of the 
American forces to justify intended desertion. 
The capacity of the red man for grim humor 
was amply established long before. The inci- 
dent of the half-witted messenger seems to he 
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substantiated, however, and in no need of all 

the picturesque features which cling to it. 
Hurry and confusion marked the close. We 

see the British mining, cannonading and bom- 


barding, the Americans replying with small 
arms, St Leger exhorting the Indians to 
further action, they distressing him with 


reasons for retreat, he calling in his outpost 
and guarding his boats, they seizing liquor and 
plundering his stores, and the whole force in 
order and disorder retiring by way of Oneida 
lake and the Oswego river to Oswego, after 
a 19 days’ siege. 
of the expeditions in the 
of invasion. 


Thus ended in disaster one 
formidable scheme 


New York City Schools 
Teach 150 Occupations 


Instruction in 150 different occupations is 
provided in trade classes of evening schools in 


New York City. 


ized on application of 25 registrants. 


New courses will be organ- 
Increas- 
ing insistence of trade unions that apprentices 
instruction offered in 


avail themselves of the 


evening trade classes has resulted in steady 


expansion of the work. 
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New York State Educators 
Speak at Virginia Meeting 


Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
sioner for Vocational and Extension Education, 


Commis- 


was a speaker at a general session and a sec- 
meeting of the Virginia Education 
meeting held November 23d-25th 
in Richmond. Dr Frank D. Boynton, superin- 
tendent of schools at Ithaca, also spoke at one 


tional 
Association 


of the general sessions. 


The French Review 


The first number of the French Review is 
announced for the first week in December. It 
American Association of 
French, of which Dr John H. 


president, and Charles A. 


is published by the 
Teachers of 
Finley is honorary 
Downer, president. 

The French Review is devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the teachers and the teaching 
of French. year. Sub- 
scriptions may be obtained from the treasurer, 
S. H. Klafter, Franklin K. Lane High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The price is $2.50 a 





a 
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Presentation of State Flags at Saratoga Battlefield 





One of the features of the Saratoga sesquicentennial celebration on October 8th was the 


presentation and massing of the flags of the 48 states. 


Education, had charge of this ceremony. 


Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


Dawson, Edgar & others. Teaching the 
A ‘ ‘ . oan. _ 
social studies. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927 
? 
$2 
An analysis and interpretation of the social 
sciences as educational material which are in many 
ways novel and in all respects helpful to the intelli- 
gent reader. Professor Dawson emphasizes what he 
believes to be the underlying and informing purpose 
of all instruction in the social studies —a faith that 
the progress of the race may be advanced through 
social use of scientific knowledge about the char- 


acter of mankind. Eight chapters by of = my 
follow, dealing re spectively with geography, biology, 
psychology, economics, political science, ethics, his- 


tory and ‘sociology. The concluding chapters take 
up objectives, the curriculum and methods of 
teaching the social studies, also laboratory aids, tests 
and examinations and qualifications and training of 
the teacher. 


Dunn, F. W. & Everett, M. A. Four years 
in a country school. N. Y. Bureau of 
publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1927. $1.75 

This book presents the first extensive account of 
the Teachers College Rural Experimental School 
which has been maintained since 1921 at Quaker 
Grove, N. J. It outlines the general plan upon 
which the school’s curriculum is organized, dis- 
cusses at length the daily program, pictures a day’s 
work for each of the three groups which supplant 
the eight grades ordinarily found in a one-teacher 
school, describes the school’s equipment and its use 
and gives very full accounts of the growth of the 
school as a democracy through the development of 
the Young American Club, of the activities sponsored 
by the club and of the work in nature study with 
its eurvelations in English composition 


Fitzpatrick, E. A. & Hutson, P. W. The 
scholarship of teachers in secondary 
schools. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $2 


The first of these papers is the Sachs prize essay 
of 1926. The second is an essay offered in com- 
petition for the Julius and Rosa Sachs prize in 1926, 

The ultimate purpose of this prize essay compe- 
tition is practical; to raise the level of scholarship, 
the background of knowledge and the breadth ot 
view of American secondary school teachers. Dean 
Fitzpatrick’s essay considers the present situation 
as regards teacher scholarship, training agencies for 
secondary teachers and improvement of teachers in 
service. A lesson for America is drawn from the 
superior status of teachers in Germany. The second 
essay undertakes to discover the extent and the 
quality of the scholarship which teachers now bring 
to their work and to make a critical study of our 
present practices in securing that scholarship, 


Forest, Ilse. Preschool education. N. Y. 
Macmillan. 1927. $1.80 


A history of social attitudes with relation to the 
young child, carried from very early times to the 
present day. It discusses the effect of cultural 
changes on child life, the development of new insti- 
tutions for the education of young children, the 
beginnings of the objective study of young children, 
the development of modern methods in teaching the 
very young, the modern family as an educational 
institution, the day nursery, the kindergarten and 
the nursery school, 


Gates, A. J. The improveme 


nt of reading 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $2 
Careful research in diagnosing and remedying the 
unhappy results of the present methods of teaching 
reading has resulted in * this new book which is a 
significant achievement in the scientific study of 
learning in one school subject. The problem of 
reading was attacked from the standpoint of sepa- 
rate specific abilities or weaknesses and intensive 
dy was made upon the possibility of remedying 
each deficiency and developing each ability. Instruc 
tion and remedial measures in the form of “ intrin 
sic’ devices accomplish this purpose. Within this 
field it is the most practical program which has yet 
been made. 


st 





Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of educational 


measurements. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. 


$2.20 


Throws new light upon the questions of the reli 
ability, validity and practical significance of standard 
test scores. It explains correct interpretation in 
view of the ever present probable error. An invalu 
able feature is the inclusion of classified lists of all 
the well-known intelligence and educational tests. 
These lists give ratings for excellence as determined 
by competent judges and reliability and other data, 
This work is of tar-reaching import to all users of 
tests. 


Mays, A. B. The problem of industrial edu- 


cation. N. Y. Century. 1927. $2.25 
A comprehensive survey of the field of industrial 
education, giving the history of organized attempts 


to train people for active participation in industry 
and discussing most thoroughly all phases of present 
day methods. An interesting and important section 
of the book is devoted to a study of the problem 
of training female industrial workers. ( Naan ow x s 


with an enlightening discussion of administrative 
problems, policies and practices. 


Ryan, H. H. & Crecelius, Phillipine. Ability 


grouping in the junior high school. N.Y. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1927. $1.75 

The authors have interpreted the administrative 
procedure of ability grouping in terms of its educa 
tional philosophy and have evaluated its outcomes 
in terms of pupil training. They consider ability 
grouping as a prerequisite condition to the full func 
tioning of curriculum and classroom organization 
and administration. The book is offered as a step 
toward the perfecting of a technic for ability 
grouping. It is partly the outgrowth of cooperative 
experience in applying the system in the Blewett 
Intermediate School, St Louis. 


Thomas, C. S. The teaching of English in 


the secondary school. Boston. Houghton. 
1927. $2.40 

This revised and enlarged edition of this widely 
used text contains the latest and most authoritative 
material in the field, Some of the outstanding 
changes are the new sections on scales and measure 
ments in English, on precise writing, on spelling 
and the list of study questions for each chapter. 
The book has been largely rewritten to give it the 
newer point of view in the teaching of English, It 
has been reset throughout. 


Waples, Douglass. Problems in classroom 


method. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $2 

A_ practical handbook of case analysis presenting 
a direct study of teaching problems, together with 
a discussion of ways of Eo them. Part 1 cites 


40 case problems; part 2 sets forth a classified list 
of 424 typical difficulties confronting teachers of 
high school subjects. Solutions are suggested by 


teachers in service and are analyzed by the author. 
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Associated Academic Principals Will Meet in Syracuse 


“ 


Centering about the theme “ Education for 
Service,” the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals will be held 
December 27th-29th in Syracuse. Some of the 
important features are mentioned below. 

Dr Avery WY. Skinner, Director of the Ex- 
aminations ‘and Inspections Division of the 
State Education Department, will open the 
program on Tuesday afternoon, December 27th, 
at 4 o'clock, welcome, 
giving greetings to the new principals. He will 
also present certain matters which are timely 


with an address of 


and important. 

The annual dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Syracuse. Carl W. Alverson, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Central High School, Syracuse, 
and now assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of secondary education in Syracuse, will 
act as toastmaster. Roland E. Chesley will be 
in charge of the musical program. Dr Bernard 
Clausen, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse, will give an address. 

On Wednesday morning, December 28th, 
General Hugh A. Drum of the United States 
Army, will open the program with an address 
on the training camp movement. He will be 
followed by Dr Frederick R. Rogers, Chief of 
the Physical Education Bureau of the State 
Education Department. 

Dr Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will deliver an address on a topic in 
harmony with the general subject of the ses- 


sions. Meetings of members by districts for 


election of council representatives will com- 
plete the activities of the forenoon. 

The afternoon program will open with a brief 
address by Frederick V. Bruns of Syracuse. 
President George B. Cutten of Colgate Uni- 
versity will give an- address and he will be 
followed by Dr John L. Tildsley, district 
superintendent in charge of high schools in 
New York City. He will speak on the sub- 
ject, “ Creative Teaching.” The latter part of 
the afternoon will be devoted to the usual 
section meetings. 

Wednesday evening will be given over en- 
tirely to reunions and dinners of college and 
school special feature 
called “everyman’s dinner,” so popular last 
year, will be repeated. Here every principal 
not included in the other groups will find a 
place. Principal Floyd B. Watson of Rock- 
ville Center will organize this dinner. 

On Thursday morning at 9 o’clock the closing 
address of the convention will be given by Dr 
Earl Barnes, psychologist and lecturer, on the 
subject, “ Fitting for Service through Properly 
Directed Learning.” The annual business 
meeting will be held immediately after the 
address by Doctor Barnes. 

The summer high school principals will hold 
their annual luncheon meeting and discussion 
Thursday noon with Principal Charles E. Riley 
of Oswego in charge. 

The state science teachers will hold their 
meetings on Wednesday, December 28th, at the 
Central High School, Syracuse. 


normal alumni. The 





Notes from the Field 


The dedication exercises of the New Hyde 
Park School were held in the auditorium of 
the building on October 3lst. Among the 
speakers were John C. Kiefer, president of the 
board of education; A. J. Fry, district superin- 
tendent of schools; and G. F. DuBois, super- 
visory principal of the New Hyde Park and 
Garden City Park public schools. 


Victor H. Boyd, formerly principal at Akron, 
has been named principal of the Salamanca 
High School to succeed H. M. Eaton, who 
resigned to become principal of the Westfield 
High School. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
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The new Savannah School erected at a cost 
of $150,000, was opened for use on November 
7th. The building is of tapestry brick and 
contains adequate classrooms, a library, labora- 
tories, gymnasium, auditorium, principal's office 
and other rooms. 


Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Ex- 
aminations and Inspections Division of the 
State Education Department, gave the dedica- 
tory address at the opening of the new $400,000 
high school building in East Islip on Octo- 
ber 28th. 
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